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iS MONTEREY COUNTY 


Covering the Counties of of Monterey and and San Benito 


Culinary bie 
Del Monte Pact; 
Wait Board Okay 


Culinary Alliance and Bartenders 
Union 483 last week gained its first! 
contract with the Del Monte trite 
erties, Inc., with wage rehedes| 


effective as of July 15 but subject | 
to approval of the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, Union Secretary Royal 
EK, Hallmark announced, 

The contract is the union’s stand- 
ard agreement, similar to that ne- 


short strike and still waiting the 
WSB approval, Hallmark said. Cov- 


r*| ered are hotel service workers, such 


as maids, housemen and bellmen; 
restaurant workers and bartenders, 
about 100 in number, he added. 

In addition to the contract and 


NEW WAGE BOARD HEAD—Roger L. Putnam, left; economic sta-|¢w wage levels, the Del Monte 
bilization director, and Archibald Cox, chairman of the new Wage | Froperties agreed to continue its 
Stabilization Board, get a laugh out of a news conference. Cox, a Har-| COmpany-paid health and welfare 
vard law professor, heads an 18-man board stripped of authority to deal | P!2n for all workers, the plan cost- 


with nationwide labor disputes, 


Mont. Laborers See Good Times 


If work which is expected in the gmaybe several years, Business| 


Monterey area materializes, mem-| Agent George 


bers of Laborers Union 690 of Mon- 
teréy. wilh 1 find employment oppor- 
tunities good for many months, 


Butcher Heads 
Attend Parleys; 
More Scheduled 


Officials of Butchers Union 506 
were in San Francisco last week- 
end to attend two conferences and 
the union has been notified of more 
conventions planned in coming 
months. 

Business Agents E. L. Courtright 
and Fred Feci attended all sessions 
of an Educational Conference for 
Butchers, at University of San 
Francisco, last Friday and Satur- 


day, with Earl A, Moorhead, union | 


executive secretary, attending the 
Saturday session of the educational 
meeting and spending Sunday at an 
executive meeting of the Western 
Conference of Butchers, 

Coming sessions include a Na- 
tional Retail Meat Cutters Confer- 
ence in Chicago, Sept. 9-10; the 
AFL convention in New York, in 
mid-September, and the State Con- 
vention of the Western Conference 
of Butchers, in San Francisco early 
next year. Local 506 has not made 
plans to attend any of these ses- 
sions as yet, Moorhead said. 

The conference at University of 
San Francisco was described as one 
of the finest ever held for butcher 
Officials, There were debates by 
students onthe “union shop” issue, 
informal forum discussions, short 
lectures, and detailed study of labor 
relations and economics. 


In Union Circles 


Hunting season opened last week- 
end for two union officials in Mon- 
terey, maybe more! “Lefty” Jen- 
kins, business agent of Laborers 
690, and*Roy Humbracht, secretary 
of the Fish Cannery Workers. Un- 
ion, were planning a trip to bag a 
pair of deer, we hear. 


It’s vacation-time for Mrs. Mar- 
garet Brewn, office secretary of Sa- 
linas Carpenters Union 925. She has 
departed for parts unannounced 
and will be back Aug. 18. During 
her vacation, office duties are- being 


handled by Business Agent Harvey 


Baldwin, who is observing his regu- 
lar office hours. 
bali js Pra 


(“Lefty”) Jenkins: 
announced last week. 

However, Jenkins added; this does 
NOT mean that more laborers are 
needed. The official said there is 
work for nearly all members of 
Local 690 buf that nO more men 
are wanted, Should any more la- 
borers be required, nearby unions 
will be called, he explained. 

Among jobs in the offing are 
three big home projects, about 1,000 
units in all, two in Carmel and one | 
in’ Pacific Grove, Jenkins. said. 
Work on the new Normac concrete 
pre-fabricated home _ project is 
starting up, and foundation pouring 
is expected on Monday. The Webb 
Construction Co. project at Fort 
Ord is steady also, he added. 


Laborers 690 of Monterey reports 
a new agreement won for plaster 
tenders, with -employer-paid wel- 
fare plan costing 7% cents an hour 
and wage increase of 15 cents an 
hour. Negotiations are underway 
for a new agreement also for ma- 
son and tile tenders. 


IBEW Wins New 
Oil Field Pact 


A new agreement covering elec- 
trical workers employed in the oil 
fields at San Ardo was negotiated 
with contractors at the construc- 
tion area last week. 

Dial H. Miles, business manager 
of the Salinas Electrical Workers 
Union 243, said the agreement is 
something new for the union, add- 
ing that. Monterey’s electrical 
workers union has had such an 
agreement which was used asS°‘a 
pattern, 


The first Federal labor relations 
law was enacted in 1888. It applied 
to railroads and provided for arbi- 
tration and Presidential boards of 
investigation. 


ing $7 a month. 
Hallmark paid. tribute to the 
company representatives for their 


| cooperation in negotiations and ex- 


pressed regret of:all the union at 
the: untimely death of Del Monte 
Properties’ Vice-President Charles 
iS. Onstead, who passed away short- 
ly after conclusion of the contract. 

The Carmel office of Local 483 
has been discontinued temporarily 
‘and all business agents and organ- 
izers who worked in the recently 
organizational and contract cam- 


, honesty that, on the basis of those 
terms, I cannot conceive of any good 
reason — economic or otherwise — 
for the steel companies’ refusal to 
prevent this strike or their failure 
to reach agreement long before this 
on terms to end it. 


“The country has been dragged 
through what now turns out to 
have been a thoroughly useless, un- 
necessary, terrific economic and de- 
fense crisis which lasted 53 days 
before a settlement and which hurt 
the whole free world.’ 


“In their full-page newspaper 
ads and other propaganda,” he 
went on, “the steel companies tried 
|to picture themselves in the shin- 
ing armor of Sir Galahad, fighting 
for noble principles because their 
| hearts were pure. I have been 
searching for a clue to the ‘prin- 
ciples’ involved in their long and 
| costly holdout, and I canot find any. 
|The settlement. terms completely 


paigns have been granted an in-|expose the hollow character of 


terim leave of absence, Hallmark 
reported. 

He praised the agents and or- 
ganizers for their work during the} 
organizing drive and contract cam- 
paign, and for assistance in the} 
general strike. The former union 
officers have returned to the craft 
positions they held prior to union 
service. 


EGG WORKERS’ 
PACT OKAYED 


Contract covering egg workers in 
this area was approved by the 
Wage Stabilization Board last week, 


providing wage increases effective 


last Jan. 14 and retroactive pay 
checks to that date are being 
mailed now, Butchers Union 506 
Secretary Earl A. Moorhead re- 
ports. 

Egg candlers won increase of 3 
cents,.per case, while hourly egg 
workers won increase of 8% cents 


ers, Moorhead said. 

Bay Area Poultry Workers have 
won a new welfare plan, long 
sought in negotiations, effective 
Sept, 1. 

In Santa Cruz membership of Lo- 
cal 506 have voted to reopen the 
retail butcher contract in an effort 
to gain conformity with the rest of 
the area of the local. 


A, J. Clark, secretary of Salinas 
Labor Council and also of Salinas 
Culinary-Bartenders Union 355, was 
due back on Monday from his va- 
cation trip to points in Canada and 
otherwise north. 


their pretensions.” 


Putnam’s letter contained in- 
structions to Arnall to put into ef- 
| fect the $5.20-a-ton price gouge 
| won by the industry as the price 
|of industrial peace and further 
| production. 

“The steel industry,” he said, 
“was in a position to prevent the 
| resumption of production of steel 
| for guns, ships, tanks, planes, am- 
|munition, electronics and other 
| vital military equipment unless it 
got this unjustified price increase.” 

Putnam said President Truman 
was determined to “isolate” this 
price hike in an effort to keep it 
pare spreading to other industries 
and damaging further the whole 
stabilization program and the value 
of the dollar. 


New 
Steel Held Load 


Gun at Nation's 
Head to Get Price 


Washington (LPA)—The steel industry held “a loaded gun 
- . . at the government’s head” to wrest an “unjustified price 
F increase,” Economic Stabilizer Roger Putnam wrote last week — 
in a letter to Price Stabilizer Ellis Arnall. 
“After going over the terms of the settlement between the 
gotiated in Monterey area after a Steel industry and the (CIO) Steelworkers, I tell you in all 


Meanwhile, the wage policy com- | 


mittee of the Steelworkers ratified 


the settlement, and, after a day of | Pointing out that a number of im- 
further bargaining, settlement was|Portant matters will be brought 


reached also in connection with the 
iron-ore miners, members of USA 


who were also on strike. The agree- holding up well for carpenters, 
per hour, the increases applying|ment brings the miners up to ge Baldwin added, with “jobs and men 


equally for men and women work-| level of the mill workers, oe still about even.”. He said no more 
differentials that had | Carpenters are needed, however. 


out pay 
existed before. 

Although steel workers were 
going back to work across the na- 
tion, it would be several weeks 
before they would get any pay. 
It is steel-industry practice to hold 
back wages that long. 

It was indicated that the Steel- 
| workers would drop the unfair- 
labor+practice charges against the 
“big six’ for the latter’s refusal to 
bargain, and Presidents Philip 
Murray of the USA-CIO and Ben- 
jamin Fairless of U. S. Steel prom- 
ised a “new era” of peace in the 
steel industry. 


Sardine Fleet To Begin Annual Search for Fish 


Purse seiners and smaller boats| “light of the moon,” this period 


of the Monterey sardine fishing 
fleet were expected to set sail early 
this week in the annual search for 
sardines—which have been absent 
from nearby waters for the last five 
years. 

Although the season opened of- 
ficially on Aug. 1, the hunt for sar- 


to be paid per ton of 


ending Sunday. 

Crews of AFL Seine and Line 
Fishermen’s Union members have 
been converging on Monterey from 
summer fishing in the north and 
from vacations. 

The Fishermen’s Union has been 
in negotiations for a new gui 
agreement and to the price 


Meanwhile, the Fish Cannery 
Workers Union, which has been 
keeping its membership busy lo- 
cally on packs of anchovies, mack- 
erel, herring and tuna—local and 
shipped in—is negotiating for a 
wage increase also, 

The cannery workers have agreed 
not to take any strike action at any 
time the canners have fish to work, 
according to officials. - 


| 


Se 


SALINAS CLC 
HOLDS SHORT, 
ROUTINE MEET. 


Last -meeting of the Mént 
County Central Labor Council 
the Salinas Labor Temple was 
short and routine in nature, min- 
utes disclose, partly because of ab- 
sence of all key executive officers, 
away on vacation. 


Robert Shinn, of Butchers Usons 
506, served as secretary in absence 
of the vacationing Alfred J. Clark. 
Harvey Baldwin, of Carpenters Un- 
ion 925, acted as presiding officer 
while President R. A. Wood and 
Vice President D. H. Miles were 
away. 

Death of Lee Arthur, partner at 
Lew-Ellen’s restaurant in Salinas, 
was reported by Culinary-Bartend- 
ers Union 355. 

Earl] L. Chote was accepted as 
new delegate frofm Machinists and 
Mechanics Union 1824. ~ 

Other business included discus- 
sions of attendance problems and 
other matters_of council interest. 


Carp. Apprentice 
Body Meets Thurs. 


ony meeting of the Salinas Joint 
Apprentice Committee for the car- 
pentry industry will be held at 
7:30 p.m. Thursday in the Salinas 
Carpenters Hall, according to Har- 
vey Baldwin, union business agent. 

Baldwin urged all apprentice 
committee members to attend, 


before the session. 
Work in the Salinas area still is 


Carpenter Pay | 
Boost Approved 


Regional Wage Stabilization 
Board approval has been received — 
by local carpenter unions for the 
15 cents per hour wage increase 
negotiated in June after a short 
strike. The new scale of $2.54 for 
union carpenters is effective as of — 
May 12, under the agreement with — 
the Associated General Contractors 

of Central California. 


In Union Cirdles 


Wray D. Empie, business agent 
of Salinas Laborers Union 272, was a 
due back on the job this week after 
his vacation. He spent most of his — 
time off in nearby areas. ° 


Frank Karp, president of Elec- 
trical Workers Union 243, and Dial 
H. Miles, business manager, said 
last week they were planning 
attend the Northern 
IBEW picnic at Mission a 
bie last — 
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Health and Specialty 


INNES Shee 


Foods 
480 SALINAS STREET formerly RELIABLE 
Phone 6519 Shoes- Bags -' Hosiery 
Between wi Safeway TROYLINGS 

© HEALTH FOODS NATURALIZER SHOES 
© VITAMINS JARMAN SHOES 

@ FRESH JUICES i, teeta 

® ACROBAT 


® BUSTER BROWN 
© JUMPING JACKS 
FOR CHILDREN 
Open Friday Night till 9 p.m. 


262 Main St. Ph. 3595 


Free Pick-up and Delivery 


Model: Cleaners 


M. E. Roberts, Prop. 


Careful Cleaning, Expert 
Dyeing, Hats Cleaned 
and Blocked 


12 W. ALISAL 


Phone 6161 Salinas, Calif. 
Gossard Girdles and Bras 
Lingerie .... Sizes 12-52 
Y2-sizes Dresses. 12'/2 - 46'2 
Dresses .. 9 to 15 & 10 to 52 


CANDIDATE Che SP EShall Coats and SUITS 


TOW YOUR DOLLAR HEI i. 
ONE. 9 eae = ONIE STANLEY & JIMMY SEEDMAN, MILLINERY 
on y — CGS SILVERWARE Complete Maternit, 
gh won toes oar woe ore Wardrobe 
251-258 Main St. Lone 92 TS ACE 


A ID 


@ Starters @ Generators @ Fuel Systems @ Valve Grinding 
® Carburetors @ Regulators ® Brake Service 
Factory Duplicate Parts. Free Estimates and Pickup Service 
All Work Done by A-! Mechanics and Positively Guaranteed’ by Owners 


BALES AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRIC 


1361 E. MARKET ST. PHONE 2-0186 


Salinas Radiator Shop 


Radiators Cleaned, Recored 
and Rebuilt 


231 East Market St. Phone 5647 
NEW and USED 
8-Hour Service—Iin at 8 and Out at 5 


4 


Snell Electric 


HARTMAN & SON 
& Works 


Licensed Electrical 


COMMERCIAL AND 


x Contractor 
RESIDENTIAL PAINTING i ccmaesis ann 
AND DECORATING LC ESDENTIAL ns 
4 ® j L & H APPLIANCES 
( 100 Avis Court Phone 4510 Phone $51 
Salinas 2nd & Bassett 
y = KING CITY 
| hoe 0am vemoemv amo 


Struve & Laporte 
Funeral Home 


All Caskets with Union Label 
Friendly Service with 
Proper Facilities 
Telephone Salinas 6520 
or Salinas 6817 


41 WEST SAN LUIS 
At Lincoln Ave., Salinas 


_* 
Star Saw Works 


PRECISION GROUND 
SAW SHARPENING 


SALINAS 2-0257 
Salinas 


18 Hebbron Ave.- 


Shelf &@ Heavy Hardware ® Sporting Goods ® China & Glassware 
Sherwin-Williams Paints © Westinghouse Appliances 
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WILL THERE ALWAYS 


BE AN AMERICA? 


By Eric Dahl 


Some time ago, a patriotic and 
courageous Marine Lieutenant, on 
leave from the battlefront in Korea, 
gave a speech before a gathering of 
officers and enlisted men in a 
Southern Army camp. In'his speech 
he pointed out that our way of 
living was the cause of our reverses 
in our winter campaign in the 


Korean war. We lost out in spite} 


of all the latést equipment for de- 
struction that any- army ever 
possessed, ineluding all the com- 
missary department paraphernalia 
such as canned food, sleeping bags, 
etc. The North’ Koreans and the 
Chinese on the other hand not 
being used to any comforts, fought 
and slept in their padded cotton 
uniforms. Each man had a bag of 
rice, sorne onions, garlic and ae | 
sibly some dried fish for their | 
meals; the cooking was done by 
each unit or individually. These 
soldiers proved that they could 
withstand many more hardships 
than our own soldiers. 


He further reminded the group 
about the large percentage of our 
men who -were rejected for the 
draft because of physical disabilities. 
He said, in essence: “If we do not 
change our way of living, some day 
another nation will invade our 
country and take our women and 
breed a stronger race of men,” 


After hearing this patriotic 
American’s speech,«we might ask 
ourselves, “Can it be that we 
Americans who have developed the 
most perfect so-called Machine Civ- 
ilization and the most wonderful 
inventions for human comfort— 
can it be that we are headed on 
the wrong road and for disaster,” 

A’ minister speaking over the 
radio some time ago said, “I am 
not so worried about the radicals 
in America, but I am more con- 
cerned.about the indifferent people 
in this country, those who are too 
busy, making money and having a 
good..time, to worry about anything 
else.” 

The pioneers that landed on this 
continent some hundreds of. years 
ago found this land flowing with 
“Milk and Honey” just like-those 
Israelites.of old found the land of 
Canaan, thousands of years ago. 
Those pioneers that landed here 
were a hard-working, God-fearing 


Expert Says Union 
Meetings Are Tops 


“Union members know more 
about the proper way to run meet- 
ings—and act at them—than prac- 
tically any other group of Ameri- 


cans,” says an outstanding author-» 


ity, Alice F. Sturgis. 

Mrs. Sturgis ought to know. 
Meetings and organizations are her 
business. Now studying large 
groups, including labor unions, on 
a uggenheim Fellowship, she is 
the author of a basic book on run- 
hing: organizations, “‘Sturgis’ Stand- 
ard «Code of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure.” 

With some 70,000 locals meeting 
every few weeks—or better than a 
million meetings a year— Mrs. 
Sturgis is paying labor a big com- 
pliment. 

SIX’ RULES 

“There are six essential rules for 
meetings all union members should 
remember,” she says, “if they want 
their locals to maintain true effi- 
ciency and democracy.” 

1. State’your motions simply and 
correctly. 

2. Hold ‘your fire in debate, obey 
the rules, and be brief. 

3. Never indulge in personalities. 

4, Be quick to adopt others’ sug- 
gestions. 

5. Don’t just memorize rules of 
order, but try to understand the 
reasons behind them. 

6..Your meetings are the heart 
of .gur democracy. Attend. them 
regularly, and always keep in sassae 
the arte i —, 
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class of people who cleared the 
land, tilled the soil, raised their 
families and lived in contentment. 
Nobody ever dreamed of getting 
rich quick; a few generations fol- 
lowed in their forefathers’ foot- 
steps. 

Then ‘the Machine Civilization 
crept into this happy land and 
everybody dreamed of getting rich. 
Speculation started, gambling be- 
gan, corporations were formed for 
the exploitation of. our country. 
Our beautiful hardwood and pine 
forests have been devastated and 
cut down, without any thought of 
reforestation. Our natural re- 
sources have been squandered, ir- 
replaceable metals such as nickel, 
iron, and copper have been wasted 
in wars. Our farm land is getting 
poorer every year. Cutting down 
|our forests has caused many prob- 
B big dust storms blow away 


millions,of tons of our precious top 
soil, the water table is sinking 
alarmingly and floods are ruining 
our farms and cities every year 
We are robbing our farm land of 
the most valuable minerals, de- 
pending only on artificial fertilizers 
which are not sufficient. We do not 
stop to think that farm land which | 
is poor in minerals will cause our 
whole population to suffer, Instead 
of being a hardy bunch of people 
such as our forefathers and the 
pioneers were, we are slowly be- 
coming a country of pill-eaters. No 
wonder so many of our young boys 
are rejected in the draft. 

Have we absorbed only material 
gains and neglected the spiritual 
values? Are we neglecting to take 
care of our precious land and those 
resources we- have inherited from 
our forefathers? 


Hidden Taxes 


A business! news service which 
deals in opinion-forming propa- 
ganda recently delivered itself of 
a potent piece on taxes. The chief 
bleat of the writer was that cor- 
porations are paying too much. 
And that the stockholders should | 
“sound off” on taxes in order to 
get some relief. 

It should be noted that in the 
same article appeared a table cit- 
ing a number of common items of 
daily use by the average family 
together with a median price and 
the taxes paid thereon. If this 
table is reasonably correct, much 
of the effect of the writer in at- 
tempting to win sympathy for-the 
poor downtrodden corporation is 
lost. For the table shows that in 
these basic items, the ultimate 
consumer gets hit in the pocket- 
book at every turn, 

Here are a few figures given; 
note how much are taxes: 5c out 
of 12c spent for soap are taxes; 
12c out of 21ic for cigarettes are 
taxes; 5c out of i14c for bread; 
23c our of 85c for eggs; 9c out of 
23c for milk; $7.10 out of $20.70 
for auto tires; 32c out of 90c for 
beef; 3%c out of 10c for candy; 
$15 out of $24 for a ton of coal. 

The prices vary in different sec- 
tions of the country and at differ- 
ent seasons of the year, but the 
|ratios are approximately the same. 

Who gets hurt worse by taxes 
on the things we use, eat, wear? 
The average family, of course. And 
yet the stockholders are asked to 
“sound off” about corporate taxes. 
Yet dividends hit an all-time high 
last year. 


ILGWU Picketing 
N.Y. Chiseling Shops 


New York (LPA).—With the 
blessing of the established firms 
which have union contracts, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Work- 
ers began picketing 55 non-union 
shops in the garment area the week 
of July 28. The goal: to force.out 
chisellers, eliminate cut-throat com- 
petition, establish union scale’ and}. 


— 
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Small Farmers 
In Own Union - 
To Get Fair Profit 


(State Fed. Release) 
Over 3,500 farmers, comprising 
all of the fruit and vegetable grow- 


area, have organized a union af-| 
filiated with the National Agricul- 
tural Workers Union AFL and are 


pioneering in an experiment that 
may result in wedding the family- 
type farmer to the 
worker and halting the trend to 
large-scale, corporate farming. 

Through the work of their or- 
ganization—Loca] 312 of the Louisi- 
ana Fruit and Vegetable Producers 
Union—farmers in that section are 
receiving a fair share of the profits 
from their products that are sold 
on the markets. 


The development was different 
from anything farming. groups have 
initiated before. It marked the first 
time that small fruit and vegetable 
growers became associated directly 
with the American labor move- 
ment. Local unions of dairy farm- 
ers are of a different character. 

Before organizing, the small 
farmers were going broke, the mid- 
;dlemen were getting rich and the 
consumer was paying high prices 
at the grocery store. Many family 
farmers: were. driven out of busi- 
ness, the number dropping. from 
10,000 to 3,500 in the last seven 
years. 

Following a few unsuccessful at- 
tempts by. small farmers to organ- 
ize and head off bankruptcy, cer- 
tain farmers who had been trade 
union members took the reins and 
established the union despite bitter 
opposition: from produce. buyers. 

They received help from the 
Louisiana State. Federation of. La- 
bor, the-AFL.Southern organizing 
staff, and the National Agriculturat} 
Workers Union AFL. 

The union meets the needs of the 
farmers here by doing three things: 
selling produce cooperatively, buy- 
ing cooperatively, and financing co- 
operatively through a credit union. 

Utilizing trade union methods 
and techniques, a solid marketing 
organization was created. 

The union, with headquarters in 
Hammond, La., the strawberry 
capital of the United States, has 
anchored itself firmly by securing 
written agreements with every 
handler of fresh produce in the 
area. Agreements with all the can- 
neries provide that these companies 
buy produce only from union 
members. 


The small farmers, seeing the| 


benefits of union organization, are 
making plans to organize other 
family-farm operators in other 
southern states. Plans also are 
being laid te make ail the rural 
parishes (counties) in Louisiana 
100 per cent union. 

The union is cooperating with 
Labor’s League for Political Edu- 
cation. Secretary-Treasurer George 
Forstall said the members realize 
the champions of labor are the 
champions of all the plain people, 


whether they earn a living off the 


land or in stores and shops. 

The activity of the AFL farm 
workers union marks historic pro+ 
gress in the south where bitter re- 
sistance to all forms of agricultural 
unionism has kept workers terror- 
ized and disorganized. 


ECONOMY 
DRUG STORES 


238 Main St.......Phone 5363 


823 E. Alisal....F 
409 ple St... 


industrial | 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


Home of Famous California Rodeo 
_ Farouk Boot Only a Start 


| (AFL Release) 


King Farouk’s ouster from’ his 
throne in Egypt may be only an 
item in the story. Egypt has been 
overriden with colossal graft, of 
which but a small part was the 
| Sale to the army of obsolete and 


| unserviceable equipment for use in | 
ers in the southeastern eee 


the war with Israel. 


Arrests were made of a former | 


' minister of state, former economic 
(adviser, the governor of Cairo, the 
undersecretary for communications, 


|and the subdirector of Egyptian | 


state broadcasting. 
But leaders of the involved and 


mer~ Premier Aly Maher Pasha, 
rushed to offer coopération with 
the leader of the military junta'! 
that took over the government, 
Gen. Mohammed Naguib.Bey. 
Rumblings against King Farouk | 
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| military leaders. In that he will be 


| met with pressure and cleverness, 


corrupt Wafd party, such as for-| If he succeeds in this task, hope 


nly when the country was vise 
ited by a representative of the AFL, 
News-Reporter, The people did not 
like the careless romancing of their 
playboy king. Also, he was tied up 
with the graft. It was his naming 
of a brother-in-law to be War Min- 
ister, where the army scandals 
could be covered up, that finally 
set off the coup. 

Gen. Naguib Bey will be watched 
to see what he does to end the 
graft among Egyptian political and 


may be held out for later action in 
another threatening situation, that 
| Of Egypt’s miserable peasants, the 
| fellahin. In either case, the ouster 


| development in Egypt’s long hise 
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THEN WHY DELAY? 


Every day of unnecessary suffering is & 


day from life. Why not learn what Chiro-# 
practic can do for YOU. Everywhere, con- 
stantly, you are hearing, first-hand, what 
Chiropractic has done for others. 
why not come in and discover what relief 
it-can bring to YOU? 


Then 


Dr. Geo. B. Banks 


Chiropractor 
Palmer Graduate 
1035 Pajaro St. —‘ Tel. 2-6612 
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SO 
: What About Fringe Issues? 


Words feed thought, and it grows. Out of informal discus- 
sions in our union and labor council meetings comes much 
good thought, a cool look at things, how they stack up, where 
we are going. At one labor council meeting the other night 
came a good discussion on fringe issues. 


The thought was expressed that there is quite a lot of 
balogna and smokescreen on the yeneral subject of fringe 
issues. When it is all boiled down, fringe issues, made so much 
over in bargaining, don’t add up. Somebody benefits from 
them, but John Worker doesn’t usually take them home in. 
his pocket. 

This is similar to the great fiction about wages, in which 
they say we get two bucks or three bucks an hour, but men- 
tion is never, never made of the big slash made by taxes. 
What we take home is much less than the headlines say. We 
should insist, henceforth, in all press publicity on speaking of 
wages at all times in terms of actual, take-home pay. 


The health plan fringe issue is much publicized these days. 
Truth about this is that insurance companies, doctors, hospi- 
tals, and others get most of this one. Untold millions in profit 
have been made cruelly off of the American people’s genuine 
desire for better health care. We can thank the insurance 
lobby, who own about 70 per cent of the wealth, for this steal. 

The only real health plan will be under government con- 
trol, as with social security, where we all put in a few cents 
and everybody benefits, instead of giving away dollars to pri- 
vate individuals and firms as is now the case. Until we get 
a national health plan, unions must make very certain they 
are getting the fullest possible return on their health dollar. 

We should not be deluded about fringe issues. The old take- 

_home paycheck is still the best measure of how we stand as 
Wage-earners in a land where ever more and morg people live 
off the wage-earner. 


q - Give, Brother, Give 


Organized labor supports, with reservations, the campaigns. 
conducted in each community for Various charitable ventures. 
In most cases these are now conducted on a united basis in- 
stead of badgering the wage-earner constantly for one cause 
or another, and this is a definite improvement in the matter 
of give campaigns. 

The reservations we hold to are that there must be con- 
tinuing effort to take such essential matters as heart disease, 
cancer, cerebral palsy, polio, and others out of the charity 
class and put them on a solid basis of national attack. This, 
we believe, is a highly legitimate function of government. 

The more heart-rending the appeal, the bigger the income 
from these give campaigns. Others, such as cancer and heart 
disease, just as deadly, lack emotional appeal. Further, no 
matter how much is taken in it is not enough to plan a three 
to five-year program of attacking disease and poverty, which 
is the only way to beat the problem. . 

Il health is a cold, hard slap in the face to those hit by it, 
more to the poor than to the wealthy. So vital a matter should 
be on a much surer, more solid basis than to depend on an 
emotional, charitable begging campaign. 

As a people we are greatly lacking in spiritual development, 
being pretty much obsessed with material gain. Hence, when 
a give campaign comes along we give and feel a little better 
and more wholesome as a result, for ’tis certainly more blessed 
_ to give than to receive. This explains largely why charity 

- drives are so successful. And working people, with fewer dol- 
~ lars but bigger hearts, give most to charity, as statistics prove. 
__ However, this money-made frustration of ours should not 

_be allowed to put the attack on disease and poverty perma- 
-nently on a charity basis. We must coldly draw the line be- 
_ tween bad conscience or emotional generosity on the one hand 

and good, cOmmon sense on the other. 
_ Meanwhile, as we give to this year’s united or federated 
fund drives, let’s also give a thought to and work for a na- 


ie 


| tional program of better health, housing, and security. Give 


to this program and you’ll give sensibly and with lasting 
satisfaction. 


_+ While we give away billions to help people in Europe and 
_ other distant lands, many of the 400,000 U.S. Indians still 
have few of life’s necessities, and millions of other Americans 
yneed help. isthisfair? i 
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® Your Move-Now . 


Now that the conventions are over 


are beginning, 


Washington, D. C. 


\ 
es @ 


and the political campaigns 


remember that the elections this fall willbe of lasting 


importance to America, to the world, and to you and your family. Your 


vote is important. Be sure to register in 


counted out at the ballot box. 


® Flying Saucers . . 


plenty of time. Don’t be 


What’s it all about? Most of the sightings are pisbably conven- 


tional objects seen under unusual conditions. 


The Air Force admits 


that many of the sightings cannot be dismissed; they don’t know what 
they are or where they come from or why. The discs are faster than 
anything we have in the air. They have been seen all over the world. 
They have been photographed. The Air Force is operating under a 
severe handicap of trying to sift the sense from the nonsense. . . Try- 


ing to solve this 
any foolish hysteria. 


puzzle without doing anything which might create 
It is my humble opinion that the Air Force is 


handling a ticklish situation very commendably, 


© The Battle in Chicago... 


from being continued there after it 


The landlord’s lobby in Chicago is fighting to prevent rent control 


expires Sept. 30th. Although tens 


of tHousands of Chicagoans are still forced to live in over-priced slums, 
the landlords’ lobby is taking a position that need must not interfere 


with greed, 


® Don’t Say No... 


_ * Want to send a 
dying from heart disease? 
now. 
Hall, Madisonville, Ky. 


J 


greeting card to a littie 10-year-old boy who is 
Odell Hall is living on borrowed time right. 
Have a heart for the lad who doesn’t. 


Send your cards to Odell 


ions te 


SANDBAGGED | 


Two opposing political candidates 
argued on a busy street, while a 
crowd of spectators listened. 

“There are hundreds of ways of 
making money,” one of the cam- 
paigners declared,’ “but only one 
honest one.” 

“And what’s that?” jeered .the 
other. 

“Ah, ha!” rejoined the first, “I 
thought you wouldn’t know.” * 

* * * 
STANDS CORRECTED 

“Wifey, dear, if I had to do it 
over, do you know who I would 
marry?” 

“No, who?” 

“You, of course.” 

“Oh no, you wouldn’t!” 

* * * 


TAKEN LITERALLY 

Mama: “Where have you been, 
Johnny?” 

Johnny: “Playing ball.” 

Mama (severely): “But I told 
you to beat the rug, didn’t I?” 

Johnny: “No, ma’am. You told 
me to hang the rug on the line 
and beat it.” 

* * 

VERY BREAKABLE 

A woman was mailing the old 
family Bible to her brother in a 
distant city. The postal clerk ex- 
amined the heavy package care- 
fully and inquired if it contained 
anything breakable. 

“Nothing but the Ten Command- 
ments,” was the quick reply. 

* * * 


THAT’S FOR SURE 

A small child was explaining to 
her younger brother that it was 
wrong to work on Sunday. 

“But what about policemen,” 
said the boy. “They have to work 
on Sunday. Don’t they go to 
heaven?” 

“Of course not,” replied his sis- 
ter. “They’re not needed there.” 

* * * 
BROKEN CONTRACT 
“A complaint, Miss Bentwhistle?” 


~ 


Thi 


PATTI KEEPS COOL—Featured 
in new television program, “Music| vided for a sliding scale of pay, 


“Yes, sir, You said all your secre- 
taries got’ married and left within 
six months, and here it is two 
years and I’m not even engaged 
yet.” 

* * * 
ONE-TRACK MIND 

Sailor Wife: “George, be sure to 
get shore leave on Thursday; we’re 
going to have the baby christened.” 

George: “Listen! Nobody’s going 
to hit that kid over the head with 


ia bottle.” 


* * #& 


WHAT WIT! 

“What did the boss say to you 
when he called you in?” 

“He asked me whether I couldn’t 
sandwich in a little more work, as 
I always seemed to have a long 
enough loaf.” 

* * cd 

Deputy sheriff: “Here’s a sum- 
mons for your husband for jury 
duty.” 

Wife: “Do you pay mileage?” 

Deputy sheriff: “Yes.” 

Wife: “Fine, He is in Korea.” 

* * ck 
WILLING LAD 

Head Clerk: “I am very sorry 
to hear of your partner’s death. 
Would you like me to take his 
place?” £¥ 

Manager: “Very much, if you can 
get the undertaker to arrange it.” 

s *« 
DISAPPOINTING SPEAKER 

“What did the audience do when 
you told them. you never paid a 
dollar for a vote?” 

“Well, some of them cheered, 
and some of them got up and left.” 

2k cd * 


GIRLS, GIRLS, GIRLS! 
“Do you like girls?’ 
“They’re too biased.” 
“Biased?” 
“Yes; bias this and bias that.” 


Kluxers Get Jail, | 
4 Years for Chief, 
In Dixie Floagings 


Whiteville, N.C, (LPA) —For a 
series of brutal floggings during a 
night-riding reign of terror last 
year, Imperial Wizard Thomas L. 
Hamilton of the Carolinas Ku Klux 
Klan was sentenced to four years 
in prison July 30. 

District Grand Kleagle Joe Har- 
deen also got four years, and 61 
others were fined up to $500 each, 
some getting jail terms as well. 
Judge Clawson L. Williams meted 
out the sentences in cafeteria fash- 
ion as the long line of defendants 
filed by. All had pleaded either 
guilty or no defense. 


The first written contract be- 
tween coal miners and operators 
was signed July 29, 1870. It pro- 


___. | Halll,” is canary Patti Page, (LPA)! based on the price of coal. 


a ~ we 


‘ 


Your Security Office is at 196 San 
Augustine St., San Jose 10. Phone 
CYpress 2-2480. 


As part of their insurance pro- 
tection almost five million self-em- 
ployed people and their families 
can now point with confidence to 
their federal old-age and survivors 
insurance. This social security tax 
which the self-employed pay on 
their net income is similar to the 
premiums they pay on other forms 
of insurance. The program ison a 
completely self-supporting basis; 
and since it is an insurance-pro- 
gram the benefits are received as a 
matter of right: 


What happens to the social se- 
curity tax money? It goes into the 
Federal Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance Trust Fund. Three trustees 
are guardians of the fund: the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, the Secre- 


| tary of Labor, and the Federal Se- 
curity Administrator. They make’ 


regular reports to the Congress re- 
garding its operation and _ its 
amount. The Congress sets thé tax 
rates so as to build the Trust Fund 
on a reserve basis in accordance 
with sound actuarial principles. ~’ 


No expenditures are made from 
the fund except to pay benefits and 
the cost of administering the pro- 
gram. In much the same practice 
followed by banks and insurance 
companies, all money not required 
for current benefit payments and 
administration of the program is 
put to work by investing it in in- 
terest-bearing United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. The fund now con- 
tains upwards of $16 billion in 
bonds and cash. 

Your Social Security Administra- 
tion Field Office at the above ad- 
dress will answer your questions 
on these or any other points involv-" 
ing this program. sip 


GOP Can't Win'on 
Present Platform, 
Sen. Morse Opines 


Washington (LPA).—The GOP 
platform is 50 years behind the 
times, Sen. Wayne Morse (R., Ore.) 
declared July 31, and it will cost 
the party the election unless re- 
written. 

He said Eisenhower and Nixon 
“will have to rewrite the whole 
platform because they cannot stand 
on that platform and win.” He said 
the platform was written ‘when 
the reactionary Republicans were 
in control of the convention.” 

Declaring the Democrat plank on 
civil rights was “stronger,’’ Morse 
called the GOP plank “unaccept- 
able,” adding that “this country 
can’t survive on the basis of the 
principle of first-class citizenship 
versus second-class citizenship.” , 

The Democrats’ foreign policy 
plank, he said, is also “much 
stronger” because “it doesn’t seek 
to compromise with the _ isola- 
tionists.” 

Nevertheless, Morse _ predicted 
victory “by a substantial majority, 
if we put on a good fight,” promised 
to campaign for those Republicans 
with whose principles he agrees, 
and to remain silent about the 
rest. tf 

On the Democratic side, Sen. A. 
Willis Robertson announced he 
would vote “the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket,” although Sen. Harry 
F. Byrd is still refusing to commit 
himself. In Louisana Sen. Russell 
B. Long promised to campaign for 
the ticket, branded any attempt-to 
put Eisenhower and Nixon on the 
Democratic ballot “very deceptive 
and immoral.” 
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Steel Price Gouge 
To Cost Each Family 
$100.a Year More 


Washington. (LPA).— The steel 
industry’s blackmail $5.20-a-ton 
price gouge will cost the average 
American family $100 a year. Price 
Stabilizer Ellis Arnall said July 30 
after reluctantly signing the order 
permitting the increase. 

It was “a very, very bitter pill 
for me,” he said on a television 
program. “I don’t like it at all.” He 
said that already other industries 


are rushing in for price increases 


based on steel’s. 

Meanwhile, Arnall’s aides pointed 
out that living costs—already the 
highest in. history—will go higher 
and higher. They listed these 
causes: 

(1) The steel price hike “will un- 
questionably mean higher prices 
for products in which steel is 
used.” They said Arnall is being 
besieged with demands for price 
hikes all along the line. 

(2) Aluminum makers also want 
price hikes based on the steel pat- 
tern, spreading that demand down 
the line through products made of 
and with aluminum. 

(3) Congress’ destruction of price 
controls on fruits and vegetables, 
combined with some poor crops 
that will add to the price pressure. 
For example, one pea canner has 
already boosted prices to the tune 
of $2,400,000 a year, Also, potato 
prices have zoomed steadily ever 
since they were decontrolled earlier 
this year, and a short crop there is 
also in. prospect, threatening to put 
them out of sight. 

(4) Congress’ sabotage of the 
whole stabilization program through 
denial of necessary operating funds, 
requiring the layoff of thousands 
of employees and making proper 
enforcement of price controls im- 
possible. 

A survey of products from which 
ceilings were removed earlier this 
year shows them all up in price, 
some sharply, especially fats and 

# Oils, cattle hides and skins, syn- 
thetic textiles, raw wool and re- 
lated fibers and wool yarns and 
fabrics. 

Soybean prices are up 22 per cent 
since suspension, cottonseed 18.1 

a per cent, corn 13.9, tallow 7.1, lard 
4.2, cattle hides 19, wool futures 
8.1, wool tops futures 12.9, cotton 
yarns 4.6, cotton textiles 2, 

OPS may be forced to lift ceil- 
ings also on rugs and all other soft 
floor coverings, some types of 
clothing, shoes, ah i. goods, bed- 


i ding, furnis housewares, home 
furnishings, n goods and some 
appliances. 


Meanwhile, the Dun & Bradstreet 
holesale food price index for the 
eek ended July 29 was $6.63, only 
fa cent below the year’s peak. The 
ndex represents the price per 
mound -of 31 foods in general use. 
Higher were wheat, ‘corn, oats, 
bellies, lard, sugar, coffee, tea, 
cocoa, cottonseed oil, peas, raisins 
and hogs.” 

There was but one ray of hope 
for the consumer: Burlap prices 
Heclined. —~ 


Tacoma, Wash., 
Is Surplus Area 


The Tacoma, Wash., labor mar- 
et area has been certified as a la- 
wor surplus area to the Surplus 
Manpower Committee of the Office 
»f Defense Mobilization. The area 
ill be considered for special treat- 
ent in negotiating government 
purchases, 

The Tacoma area consists of 
Pierce County and is located on the 
eastern shore of Puget Sound, 30 
miles south of Seattle. The popu- 
fation is 275,900, The only major 
city, Tacoma, has a population of 
143,700. 

The downtrend is due to the 
diminishing supply of saw and 
peeler logs, resulting from deple- 
jon of timber resources in the 
area, 


PAINTER DEMO HEAD 
Oakland, Calif. (LPA).—A mem- 
per of the Painters Union, Assem- 
blyman Francis Dunn Jr., has been 
elected chairman-of the Alameda 
County Democratic Central Com- 
ttee. Resigned chairman was 
ominated - the Federal Court 
pench. eas 
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RETIRED BUT STILL ACTIVE—Mrs. Effie Peterson, 70, of Minne- 
apolis, posed for a picture at her machine on her last day at Bemis 
Brothers Bag Company recently, but she deesn’t intend to let her retire- 
ment stop her work for the Democratic-Farmer-Labor party. A member 
of the Textile Workers for 10 years, she was secretary of her local and 
a delegate to the Twin Cities Joint Board when she retired. (LPA) 


iBread and Butter Facts — 


Facts, Figures Prove True 
Value of Union Membership 


By LANE KIRKLAND 


The next time you hear someone question the real bread- 
and-butter value of union membership, let him try these facts 
and figures for size. You may also find them useful when 
someone tries to palm off the old tired line that (a) union 


wage gains just push the cost-of-living up that much more; 
and (b) lower wages found in 


Making Ends Meat i 


Peaches, Pears, Vegetables, 
Turkeys Top August Menus 


By BERT SEIDMAN 


Peaches and pears will be featured in markets all over the 
country during August, and though Thanksgiving is several 
months-off, there will be lots of turkeys. 

This is also a good month to put fresh vegetables on your 
menu. There will be good supplies of reasonably priced sweet 


corn, tomatoes, snap beans, cucum- 
bers, carrots, celery, and cabbage. 

Look also for stewing hens, fresh 
and frozen fish, frozen and canned 
citrus juices, and such dairy prod- 
ucts as buttermilk, 


ing for shoes which are supposed 
to have “orthopedic” features, 36 
manufacturers have stipulated to 
the commission that they will dis- 


cheddar and | Continue false and misleading ad- 


cottage cheese, and nonfat dry milk | Vrtising claims. 


solids. 


FOOD HINTS 


Lots of people have the idea that 
you can keep bread fresh in the 
Experts say that 
bread gets stale quickly at low 
temperature. It stays fresh longest 


refrigerator, 


when it is kept warm. 


To avoid soggy salads dry the 


greens you use. Drain any canned 


foods well before adding to the 
salad, and use just enough salad 
‘| dressing to moisten. For raw vege- 
table salads add dressing at the 


last minute. 


ICEBERG LETTUCE 


Hot weather has given iceberg 
ettuce in some production areas a 
hard time in recent weeks. So take 


an extra look at the lettuce you 


buy to make certain it is of good 
quality. Dead or discolored areas 


on the outer leaves may indicate 
decay. 


Usually broken or wilted outer 
leaves do not affect the quality of 


the lettuce and can be trimmed off. 
Good head lettuce is fairly firm to 
hard and fairly heavy for its size. 
It should appear fresh and green. 


| pedic,” 
‘shoes have agreed to discontinue 


These firms which have repre- 
sented their products as “ortho- 
“corrective,” or “health” 


those representations. These shoe 
firms will also stop claiming that 
their shoes can prevent and cor- 
rect abnormalities, deformities ant 
| disorders of the feet or keep the 
| feet healthy. Their advertising will 
also discontinue claims for corree- 
tion and prevention of weak ankles, 
fallen arches, pronation, and poor 
posture. 


Beef From Prize Steer 
Supplied to Children - 
By Butcher Workmen .... 


San Diego, Calif. (LPA).—Prime 
dressed beef from a prize steer was 
served to underprivileged and ill 
children in four institutions here 
as result of a public service project 
of Butcher Workmen Local 229. 
The meat, trimmed extra carefully 
by members of the local so that it 
would be palatable and nourishing 
to boys and girls on special diet, 
was delivered ready for oven, grill 


some parts of the country are 
justified because living costs there 
“are lower. 
EIGHT MAJOR CITIES 
The following table gives aver- 
age earnings index and living costs 
for eight major cities. The first 
column shows the earnings index, 
using a basis of New York City 
earnings equalling 100. The second 
column gives the cost of the family 
budget for each city. 
City Index Budget 


San Francisco ............ 109 $4,263 
Portland, Ore. ............ 105 4,153 
Es LC fs I a ta ee 101 4,185 
INEWSYOrK 100 4,083 
MBOSGON 2acd-s-sccies Secale 90 4,217 
PIONVEL er 84 4,199 
Baltimore 22 coe 84 4,217 
ALON? eo eS 15 4,315 


These figures come from recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics studies 
of living costs and comparative 
wage levels in U.S. cities. The in- 
dex of earnings is based upon ,22 
“indirect manual-type” occupations 
found in each of these cities, at 
the January-June 1951 level of 
earnings. 

REVERSE IS TRUE 

A comparison of these earnings 
and living cost figures clearly 
shows that high wages are not 
necessarily accompanied by, or re- 
lated to, a high level of consumer 
prices. On the contrary, insofar as 
any relationship is indicated, the 
reverse would seem to be the case. 
Wages are actually lowest in those 
cities where the cost of living is 
the highest. it Ps 

Atlanta, for esha. feR the 
lowest level of earnings on the list 
—25 per cent below New York. 
Yet the cost of living is higher 
there than in any of the other 
eight cities—almost six per cent 
above New York. Baltimore, with 
the next lowest level of earnings, 
has the third highest cost of living. 

Workers in San Francisco, on 
the other hand, have the highest 
earnings, yet it costs less to live 
there than it does in Atlanta. The 
workers in Portland, Ore., enjoy 
the second highest level of pay, 
while their living costs are next 
to the lowest: 

Clearly, high living costs are not 
the reason why one city has high- 
er wages than another, nor is 4 
high level of wages the reason 
why prices are higher in one city 
than’ in another. 

ANSWER IS OBVIOUS 

Why, then are wages and living 
standards higher in San Francisco, 
for creat than in in Atlanta? Is 


it because employers in San Fran- 
cisco are more generous in their 
wage policies and less avaricious 
in their price policies than in At- 
lanta? Hardly. 

The answer should be obvious 
to anyone who knows the union 
story. Higher wages and higher 


diving standards have come hand 


in hand with union organization 
and activity. 

San Francisco is one of the most 
—if not the most—thoroughly or- 
ganized cities in America. The 
majority of families in San Fran- 
cisco are union families. And 
about 90 per cent of the union 
members in that city belong to the 
American Federation of Labor. 

The rest of the cities at the top 
of the earnings list are also cen- 
ters of strong trade union activity. 
Cities like Atlanta and Baltimore, 
one the other hand, are not yet so 
well organized. 

Relatively speaking, an “open 
shop” town is a hungry town. The 
good union town is the best place 
to live, to work, and to raise a 
family. 

Most union men don’t need sta- 
tistics to persuade them of this. 
But for any that do, there they 
are. 


Crazy at Cards? 


In Paris, France, union printers 
debated what kind of prize to offer 
one of their members: who could 
come up with the best idea for 
“counter-propaganda” against an 
anti-gambling society’s devastating 
discovery. After months of inten- 
sive historical research the anti- 
gambling outfit dug up the fact 
that playing cards had been in- 
vented by Jacques Grigoner, a 
Frenchman, who had been handed 
the horrifying job of providing en- 
tertainment for French King 
Charles VI during his periodic fits 
of insanity. Printing unions that 
produce millions of playing cards a 
year feared a terrible crimp in 
their industry if people became 
convinced that card games were 
really designed for citizens tempo- 
rarily out of the hands of psychia- 
trists, 


PEDESTRIAN WARNING 
Here’s a safety tip: Two. cars 
can sometimes collide in - traffic 


without injury to passengers, but | designed to overcome the timidity of people who hate to be the 
when car and pedestrian collide, | sign anything and to es _ boss who a to take eens: on 


there’s no escape for the person 


on foot, A 150-pound human being 


is no match ik SPR aus ton of Machinist: (EPA) 
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or frying pan in parcels allocated 
on the basis of the number of pa- 
tients or inmates. 

The steer, which won its blue 
ribbon at the recent San Diego 
County Fair, was purchased at auc- 
tion™by the local from a member 
of the Future Farmers of America, 
a high school student who lavished 
14 months of care on the animal 
before exhibiting it. The 795-pound 
steer produced 482 pounds of 
steaks, boneless roasts sand ground 
meat. 

The offer in letters by Max J. 
Osslo, financial secretary and busi- 


PEARS 

There should be plenty of fresh 
Bartlett pears from the Pacific 
Coast by the middle of August. 

This year’s crop will be about 
average but less of it is being 
canned than in other years. That 
means more fresh pears than in 
other years. 

The Bartlett pear “is juicy, ten- 
der, and flavorful. It can be used in 
a variety of ways—as a fresh fruit 
for breakfast, between meals, as a 
dessert or in salads. You can also 
use it for home baking, spicy pear, 
butter or pear preserves. 

Pears ripen best off the trees. 
The best place is a cool basement 
if you have one. If you ripen them 
at too high -a temperature—in a 
warm kitchen or on a sunny win- 
dow sill—the flavor is not so good. 


institutions’ tables was accepted b 
each with gratitude—and wi 
some amazement at the unsolicited 
and unusual gift with no strings 
attached. 


Remember that Sept. 11 is the 
deadline for being registered to 


vote in the very important Nov. 
general election! 


“HEALTH” SHOES 
Following a survey of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission of advertis- 


—From The Machinist 
DESIGNED FOR THE BOSS—This method of signing petitions 
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ness agent of 229, to supply the ih -. 
Off? 


MONTEREY COUNTY LABOR NEWS 


Diets table is from the booklet ‘‘Union Labor in Cali- 
fornia” put out by the State Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, giving many interesting facts on union labor in the state. 

San Francisco Bay covers nine counties, including Santa Clara; San 
Francisco-Oakland covers Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, San Mateo, 
San Francisco, Solano; Central Coast goes south through San. Luis 
Obispo County; San Joaquin Valley is San Joaquin through Kern Coun- 
ties; Los Angeles Metropolitan is Los Angeles and Orange Counties; 
boundary of Northern and Southern California is the northern line of 
Santa Barbara, Ventura, Los Angeles, and San Bernardino Counties. 


UNION LOCALS AND MEMBERSHIP BY AREA 
CALIFORNIA, 1951 


Members 
Area Jurisdiction— Locals Number Pereent 
EMME fog otic ah hc atea so. Sede oe sho dticodandtasoiopunahicepsswediod 3,218 1,443,100 100 
PEE a 0 NEST ee et tn ek ae a ae 95 12,900 1 
Sacramento Valley. ..........-.......--..s--------------+- 198 56,500 4 
ASR RESS ET ES EN ae Sener 171 22,800 2 
San Francisco Bay .............-.-..------0---s----------= 852 452,600 $2 
San Francisco-Oakland Metropolitan a rakay 646 356,900 25 
Mretierel, CORSE 2. oii. aes need 128 17,200 1 
San Joaquin Valley -.................------------.----- 372 88,306 6 
Santa Barbara, Ventura .................-....------- 88 17,400 1 
Los Angeles Metropolitan .....................---.-- 891 538,300 87 
San Diego County 2... 127 52,400 4 
RONEN a5 oh oc 5 sip ansencip enki catente ctueweatveqnntees 173 33,800 2 
All Northern California -_...................-.-....- 53 55,800 4 
All Southern California -.........................------ 50 63,100 4 
ON SSE POR US ere RN Ne ee er 23 2 


32,000 


Shop With Ease in. . . 
' Valley Center 


PARK ROW 


HAMMOND | 
ORGANS 


MRS. GLEN WILSON 


Salinas Sales Representative 


Specializing in The Spinet 
& Chord Models for the home. 


ORGAN and PIANO TEACHER 


_ GIFTS 
OF DISTINCTION 


Ui Lous 
. Phone 2-6042* 
Viola. Guishall =. Bettie Lou Baggett 


956 S. PARK ROW 
Phone 9883 VALLEY CENTER 
SALINAS, CALIF, Salinas, Calif. 


LEIDIC'S 


ROEBUCK AND CO 


Phone 7355 Salinas 


LT 
GUSTAFSON 


GREETING CARDS, 


2 Stores to Serve You 


| 
1002 SOUTH MAIN STREET |! 
: 
| 


STATIONER & Salinas 
GIFTS 10 Katherine Ave. 
1024-E So. Main Phone 7767 Phone 6175 
ARCADE SHOPS Monterey 
on Coe 314 Del Monte Ave. 


FREE PABKING 
Open Fridays to 9:00 P.M. Phone 2-0388 


id 
HARRY R. JOHNSON 
Radio & Television -- Sales & Service 


Free Pickup and Delivery 


1024-B SO. MAIN—Arcade Shops 
Phone 5867 


> 0 GE 0) EDP 0 E> ERD (0 -<ED () ae |) <A ¢ en er re 


J.C PENNEY CO. | 


i 930 South Main St. Salinas, Calif. 


Khaki Pants—new low PPICE .2...eesecnsenseeeensens G2098 
Khaki Shirts—new low price ...........s0++000+0--92.49 

Sanforized shrunk—perfect fit 

2 Heavy weight for long wear 

- SHOP AT PENNEY’S AND SAVE! PHONE 5748 
cg 


UNION ose AND WOMEN-—~Your Pei 
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Co 


Memorial 


Heresy-Hating Dies 
ming Back to 
Congress in 1953: 


Lufkin, Tex. (LPA)—Martin 


Dies, heresy-hating posse leader of 
(the old House Un-American Com- 


mittee in the 1930’s and early 40’s, 
will be back in Congress in January 


as. congressman- at-large from 
Texas. 

The Inquisitor snared 586,145 
votes in the Democratic primary 
July 26, compared with 587,794 for 
his six opponents, requiring a run- 
off, which was scheduled for Aug. 
23, but his principal rival, former 
Lt.-Gov. John Lee Smith, withdrew, 
assuring, victory for Dies. In Texas, 
Democratic nomination usually 
guarantees election. 

Alvin Lane, second in command 
of the “New Guard” Republicans 
in Texas, proposed July 28 that 
some Democratic nominees be listed 
on the Republican ballot this year, 
but Dies said no one had mentioned 
to him that he be one of them. 

The ballots had no sooner been 
disposed of than Dies dug out and 
dusted off his old hint-and-innuedo 
weapons and announced he would 
make a broadcast in the next two 
or three weeks on “something that 
is pretty far-reaching.” Then he 
paused for effect while Torque- 
mada turned over in his grave. 

The old Dies committee was no- 
torious for its lynching technique 
of trial by newspaper, in which ir- 
responsible witnesses would be en- 
couraged to brand as “Communist” 
anyone to the left of Gerald L. K. 
Smith, whereupon the press would 
carry the charges with blaring 
headlines, The refutations the fol- 
lowing day or week would be buried 
inside. 


Hotel Strike Ended 
By Arbitration Pact 


St. Louis (LPA)—Agreement by 


five AFL unions and the St. Louis} 


Hotel Association to submit a wage 
dispute to arbitration ended a three- 


in Arlington Cemetery, 
Township, Merchantville, N.J., to Peter M. McGuire, 
founder of Labor Day, which was unveiled on Aug. 9 


day strike which forced guests at 
leading hotels to carry their own 
luggage and make up their own 
beds. Bellboys, waiters and wait< 
resses, bartenders, cooks and mis- 
cellancous workers first walked out 
at the Jefferson, Statler, Melbourne, 
and Mark Twain, and the strike 


had spread to four other major; 


houses when the agreement was 
reached, 

Howard McVey, president of. the 
Hotel Workers Joint Council, said 
2500 employes of 23 hotels were 
ready to walk out to back up de- 
mands for 10 per cent pay in- 
creases. The hots bad Sori : 
* per cent, 


Pennsauken 


McGuire also founded the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of America, 


U.S. Steel Paying Profit 
Dividends Despite Disaster 


New 


York (LPA)—While newspapers wiped their noses on 


their sleeves over “the most devastating strike in the history 
of the steel industry,’”’ U. S. Steel Corp. announced July 29 a 
$27,000,000 dividend for the second quarter of 1952—out of 


profits. 

Chairman - President Benjamin 
Fairless said it wasn’t necessary to 
dip into the giant’s $800,000,000 sur- 
plus to pay the 75 cents on com- 
mon stock and $1.75 on preferred, 
even though the average operating 
rate for the quarter was 60 per 
cent of capacity, indicating that 
the break-even point is lower than 
that. 

U. S. Steel refused to reveal just 
how big the profits for the quarter 
were, saying the figure was “un- 
available.” 

Nevertheless, at the same time, 
Fairless announced the company 
had already boosted its price on 
carbon and stainless steel products 
by $5.20 a ton wrung out of the 
government as the price of the in- 
dustry’s meeting its responsibility 
to its workers and-the nation, and 
on alloy steels by even more. He 
said customers had not yet been 
notified of the new prices but would 
be billed later. 

Fairless revealed also, contrary 


First Pension Pian 
For Bricklayers 


| Goes Into Effect 


New York (LPA)—The first pen- 
sion fund for bricklayers, covering 
8000 members of 7 AFL locals in 
New York City and immediate vi- 
cinity, went into effect early in 
August. Checks were mailed to 
those retiring at 65 from deposits 
of $1,625,937 contributed by em- 
ployers during 18 months at the 
rate of 20 cents an hour for each 
man employed. 

Bricklayers who wish to retire 
now must have worked 20 consecu- 
tive years in the trade and 10 in 
the territory covered by the plan. 
To be eligible for future pensions 
they must have a minimum of 10 
years of credited employment with 
at least a fuil year in the 5 years 
preceding retirement. One full year 
of employment is equivalent to 
1008 hours or 12 days a month. 

Upon retiring at 65 a union mem- 
ber will receive for life, in addition 


to Social Security payments, $2.50 , 
be month for each credited year 


worked, up to 40 years, when he 
would receive the maximum of 
$100. The fund also. provides a 
death benefit of $100 for each year 
of service uP to a fpaximnynt of 
$1000. 


to fearful wails of worry voiced in 
the press, that there had been no 
damage to blast furnaces as a ree 
sult of their being out of use dure 
ing the strike. 

The Steelworkers ended a 58-day 
strike against Sheffield Steel Co. 
plants’ at Houston, Tex.; Sand 
Springs, Okla., and Kansas. City, 
Mo., following a settlement esti- 
mated at 25 cents an hour in pay 
hikes and another 5 cents in other 
benefits. 


‘Stock Exchange 


Learns Facts of 
Life on Buying 


New York (LPA).—Any one 
eould have told them, but the 
statisticians of the New York Stock 
Exchange did it the hard way. 

They wanted to know what kept 
‘people from buying stock in 
America’s corporations. So they 
analyzed a batch of statistics and 
came up with this answer: Two- 
thirds of the people who do not 
own stock—and that comes to 62,- 
260,000 adults—just haven’t got the 
money. 

This “analysis” was made on the 
basis of answers by 7,170 persons 
who owned no shares of stock. The 
data came from the survey made 
by the Brookings Institution which 
exploded the following myths: 

That between 15 and 20 million 
persons own stock (only 6.5 million 
do); that most of the stock is 
owned by “widows and orphans” 
(more men thar: women own 
stock); that the New Deal-Fair 
Deal have ruined the country (more 
people bought stock 
three years than ever before): 


Food Prices Climb 
1.2% in Two Weeks 


Washington (LPA)—Retail food 


prices climbed 1.2 per cent in the 


first two weeks of July, to set a 
new record, The index of 235.1 
meant. it now. takes $2.35 to get 
what $1 bought in 1935-39. Mean- 
while the nation’s consumers went 
into hock for $447 million im May 
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At long last the nation is recognizing the— 


PROBLEMS OF 
THE ELDERLY 


(From “The 


Carpenter’) 


At long last the problems of the older worker seem to be 
getting the attention they deserve. Industry, government, 
and organized labor are all devoting an increasing amount 
of time and thought to problems surrounding working people 
in their fifties, sixties and seventies. They are digging up more 
and more facts and figures, and since knowing all the details 
about a problem is the first step toward solution, happier days 
may be on the way for the aging generation. 


Recently the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of La- 
bor released the most complete 
Study yet made of our aged work- 
ers and their problems and pros- 
pects. It gives comprehensive in- 
formation on population and the 
size of the labor force in relation 
to population. It covers such things 
as labor force trends, work-life ex- 
pectancy, income and source of 
income, retirement and pension 
programs, and job experience of 
older workers. In many ways it 
challenges the imagination. 


According to the Department of 
Labor study, there are in the na- 
tion over 12 million men and 
women over 65 years of age at the 
present time. This group over 65 
makes up twice as large a per- 
centage of the total population as 
it did in 1900. In other words, there 
are twice as many people living to 
be 65 and over today as was the 
case 50 years ago. 


This in itself is amazing. Medical 
science has made great strides in 
the last thalf century, but it is very 
doubtful if medical science alone 
accounts for the startling increase 
in longevity that has taken place. 
Organized labor too has undoubt- 
edly made a tremendous contribu- 
tion to longer. life. For one thing, 
better wages have enabled working 
people (who make up the vast 
bulk of the population) to provide 
better diets for themselves and 
their families. Shorter hours and 
better working conditions and 
better safety standards have also 
had a great deal to do with the 
fact that people live longer now 
than they did half a century ago. 
In addition to helping to lengthen 
the life span, labor has also made 
life much more pleasant for mil- 
lions upon millions of people. 

According to the Department of 
Labor survey, the lengthening of 
the life span is to continue. The 
Survey predicts that the number of 
persons 45° years of age and Older 
will climb to 63 million by the year 
1975, which means that nearly half 
of the adult population will be over 
45 by 1975, Thus the middle-aged 
group will constitute a very signifi- 
cant portion of the nation’s adult 
population—voters, consumers and 
workers, 

The survey also shows that the 
number of older women is increas- 
ing considerably faster than the 
number of older men. By 1975 the 
number of women over 45 may ex- 
ceed the number of men in the 
Same age bracket by almost 6 mil- 
lion. This excess (5 million more 
than in 1950) means a great in- 
crease in the number of single or 
widowed women in that age group. 

About 40 per cent of our male 
population 65 years of age and 
older is working or seeking work 
today. In 1900 the percentage was 
60 per cent. This means that a 
third less workers in the 65 and 
over bracket need work now than 
they did 50 years ago. However, 
the situation as far as older women 
are concerned is not so optimistic. 
Almost 40 per cent of the women 
between 45 and 54 are today work- 
ing or seeking work, whereas half 
a century—ago only 15 per cent of 
them were in the same position. 
This, of course, is a reflection of 
the trend which put more: and 
more women in the working force 
through the. years—a trend that 
hit its peak during World War 
II when manpower needs were 
critical. 

However, the real tragedy in the 
age situation is the fact that indus- 
try is discriminating against older 
workers unmercifully. Of about 
two: and a quarter million men out 
of work in 1951, 75 per cent of 


_them.were 45. years of age or older. 


amount of 


skill, experience and good judg- 
ment was allowed to go to waste. 
Of the workers 65 and over who 
were hanging on to jobs, few were 
making a decent living. The De- 
partment of Labor survey shows 
that the average worker of 65. or 
over earns one-third less income 
than the average family. Only a 
third of the persons 65 or over re- 
ceived earnings from gainful em- 
ployment. 


Another misconception ‘the sur- 
vey knocks in the head is the idea 
that older workers are-wedded to 
their jobs and find it impossible to 
tear themselves away even if they 
no longer need to work for finan- 
cial reasons. The survey finds that 
the majority of all workers aged 
55 to 65 approach retirement age 
without a long-standing job attach- 
ment. In 1951, men in this age 
group has been on their current 
jobs an average of about nine 
| years. The logical conclusion is, 
therefore, that elderly men Ccon- 
tinue working or looking for work 
not because they love work, but 
rather because economic necessity 
dictates they must work to live in 
any degree of comfort. 

In view of all these circum- 
stances, it is clear that the nation 
had better be devoting some real 


workers. If half of the adult popu- 
lation is to be over 45 by the year 
1975, the wasteful and uneconomic 
system of discrimination against 
older workers that has grown up 
in industry must be eliminated. Not 
only is it unfair to older workers, 
but also it deprives the nation of a 
highly important pool of productive 
ability. 

Dr. Ross McFarland of the Har- 

vard Medical School has made a 
study of the industrial efficiency of 
younger and older workers. What 
he found. was that older workers 
could well hold their own with 
younger men. While age robbed 
men of some speed and strength, 
advancing years increased their 
judgment, patience, sobriety and 
technical skills. The doctor ran 
tests on a group of some 1,500 
workers. He found that those who 
rated excellent in their productive 
capacity averaged 47 years of age. 
On the other hand, those who rated 
inferior averaged a little over 40 
years, 
“Bureau of Labor Statistics rec- 
ords show that older workers lose 
more working time through illness 
than do younger men. But on the 
other hand, absenteeism is much 
more prevalent among youngsters 
than it is among old-timers. In 
fact a worker of 55 on the average 
takes off only half as much time 
as does the youngster of 20. 

As far as woodworkers in.general 
are concerned, a recent study shows 
that they are among the healthiest 
in the nation. The study showed 
that the incidence rate for lung 
tuberculosis for carpenters and 
cabinet workers rated only 94 per 
eent of the average for all adult 
males. In the furniture industry 
and detail shops where the con- 
centration of sawdust and wood 
dust in the air is particularly high, 
the incidence rate of TB of the 
lungs is only 77 per cent of the 
average for all occupied males be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 64 years, 
seemingly an indication that wood 
dust has little harmful effect on 
the lungs. 

In the fatigue laboratory at an 
eastern university, regent tests 
showed that young men do not 
have any monopoly on ‘stamina. 
The laboratory reported that there 
is little reason for taking the posi- 
tion as a ground for action that 
in general men over 45 years of age 
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Christian Duty 
To Enter Politics, 
Says Professor 


(AFL Release) 

South Bend, Ind.—Prof. Marshall 
Smelser of the University of Notre 
Dame told the Christian Family 
Movement here that Christians 
have a duty” to become active in 
politics. 

“We need vocations to public 
life,” Smelser said. “It is hard to 
get good men to run for public 
office. Once in, it is hard for them 
to stay good.” 

He pointed out that the indi- 
vidual citizen can be highly effec- 
tive in his neighborhood in getting 
good government. 

“Any dozen zealous neighbors,” 
he said, “each putting in an after- 
noon of calling on people around 
the neighborhood, could get out 75 
votes and ‘beat the machine.’ 

“There are, on the average, about 
600 votes in the precinct for each 
party, Only about 120 of them 
will bother to vote in the primary 
election. Therefore any 61 of them 
can determine the outcome in the 
precinct.” 


Customers in June 
Went in Hock by 
Sum of $593 Million 


Washington (LPA).—The nation’s 
consumers wént in hock to the 
tune of $593 million in June, on top 
of a $447 million rise in May, For 
1952, up to June 30, that meant 
the total debt of installment buyers 
was $18.8 billion, breaking the rec- 
Ord of $13.5 billion set Dec. 31, 
1952. 

Biggest item was autos. Auto 
dealers gave credit of $262 million, 
andgeredit from banks for the same 
purpose came to $291 million. Other 


thought to the problem of older} installment buying increased $112 


million. There was an increase of 
$50 million in charge accounts, 
making a grand total of consumer 
credit of $20.3 billion. The record 
last December was $20.6 billion. 

The increase in June, 1951, was 
only $35 million. But then there 
were government curbs on credit. 
These curbs were lifted in May, 
1952. 


dustrial oecupations. 
Despite all these positive proofs 
that older men can generally hold 
their own with their younger 
brothers, the trend in industry con- 
tinues to be a concentration on 
hiring youngsters exclusively. By 
the very nature of things this trend 
must change. If half of the work- 
ing force-is to be 45 or over by 
1975 there simply will not be 
enough young men to keep the 
wheels of industry turning. , 
The most tragic of the whole 
problem of older workers is the un- 
fairness of using calendar age as a 
yardstick for judging workers. Cal- 
endar age has nothing to do with 


true circumstances. Some men are_ 


comparatively old at 40 and others 
are relatively young at 70. It all 
depends on the condition of a man’s 
heart and the degree of hardness 
his arteries have suecumbed to. 
Each worker is an individual and 
laying down general rules with 
calendar age as a -yardstick is 
medieval. 

True, pensions and social security 
have been given a good deal of 
attention lately but in most cases 
pensions are pretty inadequate to 
maintain a living standard com- 
mensurate with dignity and com- 
fort. More, important yet, the sea- 
soned skill and experience of older 
workers must not be thrown away 
needlessly, for it is one of the ma- 
jor assets possessed by the nation. 

The first step in solving any prob- 
lem is finding out all there is to’ 
know ‘about the problem. More and 
more research is being concen- 
trated on problems of the aged not 
only in the medical field but in*the- 
economic field as well. To that ex- 
tent, at least, progress is being 
made. But the problem will never 
be completely solved until older 
citizens are allowed to work as 
long as they are willing and able to 
do so, and when they do decide to 
lay down. their tools they can live 


out their remaining years in.com-: 
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Teamsters Sue 
St. Louis Paper 
For Libel Attack 


it. Louis (LPA).—For a page 1 
attack on the AFL Teamsters June 
28, the St. Louis Globe Democrat 
faces a libel suit for $250,000 dam- 
ages plus court and legal costs, 
brought by Local 688, Warehouse 
and Distribution Workers, affili- 
ated with the Teamsters. 


In a seven-column panner, the 
Globe Democrat had yelled “Unions 
Here Putting ‘Lug’ on Members for 
Welch,” referring to Phil J. Welch, 
Democratic candidate for governor 
of Missouri. A subhead read “$300,-i RCIA’s organizing drive was 
000 or More Is Goal of Drive.” headed by Samuel J. Myers, fifth 

One paragraph of the story read: vice-president of the ‘international 
“One union, Local 688 of the AFL, U0ion, and John T. Haletsky of 
Teamsters, is planning to assess its| Reading, secretary-treasurer of the 
10,000 members $5 a head, or a| UMion’s District 11. Local unions 


Retail Clerks Win 
1,550 A&P Workers 
in Penna. and N.Y. 


Scranton, Pa. (LPA).—Bargain- 
ing rights for 1,550 employees of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany in 160 northern Pennsylvania 
and New York stores have been 
won by the AFL Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association. 

In a National Labor Relations 
Board election, RCIA polled 809 
votes to 394 for the AFL Meat Cut- 
ters, and 91 for no union. All the 
stores involved are served by the 
A&P’s Scranton warehouse. 
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Phone 5221 
951 Del Monte Monterey 


total of $50,000, for the Welch cam-| Will select their own oe 
paign, according to reports in po- ae to bar peEy Zao 193 
litical circles.” . Demands pected 

Another hinted: “Accompanying | peers the Gerd week and sub- 
these reports of huge campaign seep gs ag tinge aan 
funds is the possibility that federal rete Sis 
authorities may check for violation | 2" : Aly ie yp ree 
of laws placing restrictions on the wae nage prenmmappe Eta prt 
amount and source of election semcacae, ba retest ake dias 
mesecanish brennan, — say _ Cuidters alhis ues already signed 

ral, not state, elections. 

The suit charges that “all the > Prserncel aa ek ea ysis cae 
statements contained in the won| : a ” ‘coal ae 
line and accompanying news arti- | D€ Set aside poatra eae s wr pear i: 
cles were false, unprivileged and | tition wes 7 ore the agree= 
untrue” and that the headlines and | ™€Mt was signed. 
article were published with the 
“malicious intent to harm, injure Fe 
and defame” the plaintiffs. Free Electricity Asked 

The newspaper had 30 days to F J $ 7 Members 
answer the suit. or nions 

Neither the Globe Democrat nor Seattle (LPA).—AFL unions, 
the city’s other major paper, the | whose members work for the mu- 
Post Dispatch, has ever carried a/|nicipally-owned electrical system, 
line about the suit. Meanwhite,| have asked for free electricity up 
both papers and the news services|to $8.50 a month together with 
and newspapers across the nation' triple pay for holidays and pay in- 
have been giving great prominence | creases ranging from 10 per cent 
to a suit being brought against the to a fiat $75 a month. Municipal 
Teamsters by a group of employers, Pte ebig _— a wre — 
under the Taft-Hartley act. Free bus and streetcar rides, point- 

The Motor Carriers Council, con- | ing out the policemen, firemen and 
sisting of some 79 companies, is| employees of the city-owned transit 
suing for $10,000,000, plus $2,000,-| system enjoy that privilege. 

000 for each continued day of the Lega GEG RSs ae 

Teamsters’ strike that began July; Non-white workers nee: been = 
1. They charge that the union and| important segment of thé meat- 
24 individual defendants violated a| packing industry’s labor foree for 
collective - bargatning agreement.| almost half a century. Although 
The council members employ about | they account for about 30 per cené 
half of the 2,400"drivers on strike. | 0f the work force in the industry 

Members of Teamsters Local 600| aS a whole, they constitute more 
voted July 26 to reject the council’s; than half the laboy force in and 
latest preposal of 20cents an hour | around the important Chicago area, 
for the first year, 10 cents more|a U. S. Labor Department report 
the second, also a 44-hour week. | points out. 

The drivers want a 40-hour week | 
and 30 cents an hour now. Lape 
are currently getting $1.30 to $1.60 
an hour and must work 48 hours, Vv A P oO R 
a week. } 
i CLEANERS 

Biggest Primary CLEANING - PRESSING 

ae DYEING - ALTERATIONS 
Vote in Cal., June 3 

The largest primary vote cast in 
California’s history was made at 
the June 3 primary election, it is| 
announced by Secretary of State | 
Frank M. Jordan. 

A total vote of 3,651,912 or 67.83 
per cent, was cast, Jordan said. 

Prior to the primary Jordan had 
predicted a 68 per cent vote. 

The highest previous _ primary lj 
election vote was in 1950 when! 
63.8 per cent was cast. 

Jordan said although the vote) 
was high, there still were 1,731,609 
registered voters who did not take 
the trouble to visit the polis. The 
total registration for the primary 
was 5,383,521. 
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HERE ARE ADLAIS 
VIEWS ON LABOR 


(AFL Release) 


What is the attitude of Illinois 
Gov. Adlai Stevenson on key is- 
sues? Here are quotations from the 
Democratic nominee for President: 
TAFT-HARTLEY: 

“In general, it (Taft-Hartley) 
should be amended to equalize 
rights and responsibilities. Some 
of its provisions have proved un- 
workable or ineffective. If the po- 
litical reactions to the Taft-Hartley 
Act could be put behind us, I be- 
lieve there would be a wide area 
of agreement on the changes which 


~ should be made.” 


LABOR UNIONS 

“Today the practices and policies 
of labor organizations are invested 
with a public character they did 
not have in years gone by. Or- 
ganized labor today exerts an enor- 
mous influence in almost every 
area of American life. 


“Unfortunately, Congress hasn’t| 


paid any more attention to organ- 
ized labor’s warnings and appeals 
for. stronger price controls and a 
realistic tax program than it has to 
the President’s.” 
FOREIGN POLICY 

“We must thread our 
tween imperialism and 
ism, between the disavowal of the 
responsibilities of our power and 
the assertion of our power beyond 
our resources.” 

“With Europe and its great in- 
dustrial concentration and forward 
bases shored up and steadfast, with 
access to tin and rubber of South 
Asia, Middle Eastern oil, African 
manganese and uranium, the scales 
re still weighted to the West... 

“Aggression must be called ag- 
gression in the UN. But in insist- 
ing on no equivocation about the 
legal and moral position, we dare 
not forget that the allegiance of In- 
dia, uncommitted to East or West 
is the ultimate objective of both 
East and West in the Orient . 

“Military force alone cannot win 
the day for us in Asia, Our moral 
authority there is now because we 
are white and Asia is colored.” 
POLITICS 

“If you think it’s idle to say that 
Americans are shirking their duties 
as citizens, I would remind you that 
in 1900, 73.5 per cent of the eligible 
voters in this country cast election 
ballots, but in 1950 only 44 per cent 
took the trouble to vote. And prob- 
ably less than 55 per cent will vote 
in this vitally important year of 
1952. 

“That’s what I mean when I talk 
of leadership and civic responsi- 
bility. I hope each of you will take 
part in public affairs in your com- 
munity; that you make your voice 
heard and your influence felt; that 
you help break the unhealthy habit 
that Americans have of using the 


way be- 


isolation- 


word ‘politics’ as an epithet .. .”; 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
“I am not committed to any par- 
ticular phraseology but the Demo- 


social justice and equality of eco- 
nomic opportunity. I have pro- 
posed twice to the Legislature a 
state FEPC law, including the right 
of the commission to petition the 
courts for enforcement.” 
ALTH INSURANCE 
“Basically, the problem is how to 
lift people over the costs of major 
iliness, I don’t know whether vol- 
untary plans can do the job. I 
think the new commission on med- 
ical needs may well add some light 
and remove some heat, enabling 


® NOW! 


FULL-COLOR 
BASEBALL TRADING-CAROS 


us to find a satisfactory solution to 
a perplexing problem.” 
“McCARTHYISM” 

“ ‘McCarthyism’ has become the 
trade mark of a new breed of po- 
litical demagogue who carelessly 
impugns the loyalty of patriotic 
men, and shouts dire forebodings 
of a treacherous doom for America 
and all her cherished institutions. 
It is sad that America, at the height 
of her power, influence and well 
being, should be ringing with 
slander, epithet, ill temper and the 
counsels of political desperation 
when “all the world looks to us for 
dignity, sanity and confident lead- 
ership... 

“We have all witnessed the sti- 
fling, choking effect of ‘McCarthy- 
ism,’ the paralysis of initiative, the 
discouragement and_ intimidation 
that follow in its wake and inhibit 


the bold, imaginative thought and 
discussion that is the anvil of 
policy.” 


KOREA AND THE UN 

“The United Nations has... met 
and passed the supreme test which 
confronts any organization devised 
for collective security: When the 
chips were down, when words and 
pleas and protestations were no 
longer enough, it acted, 


“The history of past civilizations | 


shows us that the seeds of inevita- 
ble decline and. fall are planted 
when the first major challenge is 
offered and is not squarely met and 
surmounted. The lesson in the 
past is plain. In our time the 
League of Nations was doomed 
from the day it first evaded the 


{challenge of aggression. And so 


would have been the United Na- 
tions had it failed to meet the chal- 
lenge in Korea. 


“Our leadership in fighting ag- 


gression in Korea not only saved) 


the moral and psychological de- 
fenses of Western Europe from pos- 
sible disintegration, but 


defenses. 

“The Soviet Union now knows 
that the path of conquest is mor- 
tally dangerous.” 

CORRUPTION 

“Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing. We (the Democratic party) 
have not, we do not, and we will 
not condone, excuse: or explain 
away wrongdoing or moral obliqu- 
ity in public office, whoever the 
guilty and whatever their stations. 
One corrupt official is one too 
many. 

“If there is Democratic dirt, let 
us clean it up and turn the flash- 
light into every dark corner.” 


Dixiecrat Paper> 
In Virginia Roots 
For Eisenhower 


Richmond, Va. (LPA)—The Rich- 
mond News-Leader in “Democartic” 
Harry Byrd’s Virginia has endorsed 
Eisenhower for President, the first 
time in history it has endorsed a 
non-Democrat. 

Editor Jack Kilpatrick said the 
GOP offers “one vital thing that no 
Democratic ticket can promise the 
voters: A change. New faces. A 
fresh approach.” 

One change won’t come about, 
however: Virginia will continue to 
give the American people the Byrd 
for another six years, 
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Members Up 
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Union membership in California 
increased 7 per cent between May, 
1950, and July, 1951, according to 
figures just released by Paul Schar- 
renberg, Director of Industrial Re- 
lations. There were 3,218 union lo- 
cals on record in the state in July, 
1951, with an estimated member- 
ship of. 1,443,100. .This compares 
with . 3,164 «locals. -with . 1,354,500 
members. ih ‘May, 1950. °° 

The Los Angeles metropolitan 
area (Los Angeles and Orange 
counties), with more than half a 
million union members, had 37 per 
cent of the state’s total. The pro- 
portion was only slightly less in the 
nine-county San Francisco Bay 
Area—32 per cent. The-next largest 
proportion of the state’s total union 
membership, 6 per cent, was in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

More union members belonged to 
building trades locals (18 per cent 
of the total) than to locals in any 
other industry group. Next was 
transportation and warehousing (13 
per cent), followed by wholesale 
and retail trade (11 per cent). Two 
manufacturing industry groups, 
food and kindred products, and 
metals and machinery, accounted 
for more than 100,000. members 
each. 

A 59-page report entitled Union 
Labor in California, 1951, was pre- 
pared by the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Industrial 
Relations. The report contains, in 
addition to union membership fig- 
ures, the results of a survey of es- 
calator clauses in California union 
agreements, and night-shift differ- 
entials in contraets in 14 manufac- 
turing. industries, 

Copies of the report are available 
On request to the Division of Labor 
Statistics and Research, California 
Department of Industrial Relations, 
P.O. Box 965, San Francisco“ 


MacArthur Heads 
Labor-Busting 
Remington Rand 


New York (LPA).—Gen. Douglas | 
MacArthur was elected chairman | 
of the board of Remington Rand 
July 31. He succeeded James H. 
Rand, who remained president. 

MacArthur had been offered the 
job in 1949 at a reported $100,000 
a year, He can continue to draw 
$19,648 a year from the taxpayers 
and is still entitled to three Army 
aides. 

At a luncheon announcing his se- 
lection,’ MacArthur said it was “a 
spiritual inspiration” to be entering 
one of the industrial firms which 
will “lead the world into a higher 
and better atmosphere of scientific 
development.” 

Remington Rand is the firm 
which evolved the infamous Mo- 
hawk formula of union-busting. Its 
labor relations record has always 
been poor. 


Paper Makers Defeat 
Boost in Per Capita, 
Raises for 2 Officers 


Albany, N.Y, (LPA). — Members 
of the AFL Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers have defeated a 25-cent in- 
crease in the per capita tax to 
$1.50. Nearly 69 per cent of the 
referendum votes were opposed to 
the proposal approved at the un- 
ion’s recent convention, Also de- 
feated, but by smaller majorities, 
were raises of $750 annually in the 
salaries of the president and secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

‘Failure of the local’s members 
to support the action of their dele- 
gates was due to lack of irfforma- 
tion and understanding, according 
to union officials. Pointing out that 
between April 1, 1951 and June 1, 
1952, expenditures from the general 
fund. exceeded receipts by more 
than $38,000, First Vice-President 
John R. Jones said “evidently our 
members are not fully aware” of 
the situation. 


Register and vote. It’s up to you 
“fin, 752. ; 


| (left) and six major steel companies, Murray and Ben Fairless (right), 


‘Vv’ IS FOR VICTORY—The Democratic party’s nominees for Presi- 
dent, Gov, Adlai Stevenson of Dlinois (left), and for Vice-President, Sen. 
John, Sparkman of Alabama, will campaign on the Democratic platform 
which has been approved by both AFL and CIO. The platform calls for 
outright repeal of Taft-Hartley, federal civil rights legislation, price 
and rent controls, and federal aid to education and health, (LPA) 


ALL OVER NOW-The longest steel strike in U. S, history ended 
July 25 when the Steelworkers wage policy committee ratified an agree- 
ment reached the day before by Steelworkers President Philip Murray 


U. S, Steel head, smile as President Truman announces the settlement, 
which included a modified union shop. (LPA) 


VISITING DAD AT WORK PAID OFF—Donna Corcoran, 8 (center), 
went with her mother to visit her dad, Bill Corcoran, at his work in 
the maintenance department of MGM studios and next-day Donna was 
having a screen test. Result: a leading part in “Angels in the Outfield” 
with Janet Leigh (left) and Paul Douglas,. Donna’s father is a member 
of the AFL Building Service Employees International Union. (LPA) ee: 


Intolerance Against Older 
Workers Is Fought in N.Y. 


Albany, N.Y. (LPA).—Legislation to ban age discrimination in hiring 
will be considered by the Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of 
the Aging. 


} 

State Sen. Thomas C. beainnnd: committee chairman, said a survey of we 
94 New York City employment agencies showed that at least one-fourth grea 
of them favored such legislation. ae: of 
The committee also will discuss with labor, industet and social agen- ey 
cies the possibility of permitting employment agencies to charge higher I 
fees for jovseekers over 40 so more time can be spent in-counseling the Bo: 
older workers and in selling them to employers. cane 
The survey revealed, Desmond said, that the agencies strongly favor rec 

a permanent government educational program to emphasize the value per 
of arkane, workers, But the study also showed, he said, that agencies plu 
feel the older jobseeker often hurts his chances for employment by | we! 
talking too much, being too hard to please and lacking»poise and groom- gre 
ing. These difficulties far outweigh such factors as higher pen and job 


insurance costs, lack of training and prejudices against older. kers, 
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